A  SEMI-MONTHIY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS 
TRENDS  IDEAS  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  issues 

The  IVational  Education  Association  cele¬ 
brated  its  100th  birthday  in  Philadelphia,  June  30  — 
July  5.  The  thousands  of  delegates  present  were  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  43  original  edueators  who  met 
in  Philadelphia  100  years  ago  to  found  what  was  to 
become  the  NEA.  Today,  the  Association  is  the  larg¬ 
est  professional  organization  in  the  world,  with  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  over  700,000  members. 

Education  Summary  joins  the  IVation  in 

paying  tribute  to  the  lasting  aehievements  of  the 
teaching  profession.  Ameriean  education  is  what  it 
is  today  only  because  of  the  unflagging  devotion  and 
dedicated  zeal  constantly  given  by  teachers  to  make 
universal  edueation,  one  of  the  inspired  dreams  of 
man’s  history,  a  concrete  reality.  American  teachers 
have  made  American  education  the  envy  of  the  world, 
and  the  role  of  the  NEA  in  our  educational  develop¬ 
ment  is  interwoven  into  the  basic  machinery  of  Ameri¬ 
can  democracy.  Truly,  “an  educated  people  moves 
freedom  forward.” 

What  will  the  next  100  years  bring?  In  a 

contemporary  world  whose  only  fixed  quality  is 
change,  no  one  can  say  with  certainty.  In  the  last 
100  years,  the  battle  for  quantity,  the  practical  reality 
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of  universal  education,  has  been  won.  But  we  must 
now  deal  with  the  problems  inherent  in  educating 
the  whole  of  a  rapidly  expanding  society,  and  the 
first  of  these  is  quality. 

IJ.S.  Education,  in  the  next  20  years,  will 
have  one  many-sided  change.  William  G.  Carr,  NEA’s 
executive  secretary,  in  addressing  the  closing  session, 
said  that  the  outstanding  characteristic  of  this  change 
“may  be  summarized  as  a  subtle  but  very  important 
new  emphasis  on  quality.”  Quality,  Mr.  Carr  empha¬ 
sized,  will  be  the  chief  aim  of  the  teaching  profession 
in  the  next  100  years,  as  quantity  education  was  in 
the  last  century. 

To  achieve  excellence  in  education  many 
changes  in  organization,  curriculum  and  methods  will 
occur,  Mr.  Carr  said.  Here  is  his  list  of  the  first  six: 

—  The  most  urgent  change  is  more  time  for  teachers 
to  help  individual  children.  This  requires  smaller 
classes  and  more  classrooms. 

—  Current  proposals  must  be  faced  for  adjusting 
salaries  in  accordance  with  some  estimate  of  the 
quality  of  service  rendered  by  each  teacher.  Merit 
rating  must  be  evaluated  by  the  profession  with 
great  wisdom  and  complete  candor. 

—  The  schools  will,  in  many  instances,  modify  what 
they  teach  and  how  they  teach  it. 

—  A  greater  enrichment  in  all  the  arts,  in  music, 
literature  and  those  occupations  broadly  called 
cultural,  must  be  made  in  the  schools. 

—  The  use  of  modem  teaching  materials  must  be 
greatly  improved,  with  the  understanding  that  new 
tools  have  little  value  except  as  they  are  wisely 
used. 

—  There  must  be  a  renewed  diligence  and  skill  in 
preparing  for  citizenship.  To  deal  with  the  crisis 
in  human  affairs,  we  need  to  learn  and  teach  a 
new  breadth  of  vision,  an  ability  to  listen  with 
humility  and  to  speak  with  courage. 

in  this  issue:  Dr.  George  E.  Gardner,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Judge  Baker  Guidance  Center  and 
Psychiatrist-in-Chief,  Children’s  Hospital,  both 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  discusses  Discipline  in  today’s 
schools. 
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•  Administration 


How  should  public  complaints  about  texts 

be  handled?  asks  C.  C.  Trillingham,  Los  Angeles 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  in  the  Monthly 
Bulletin  of  the  Los  Angeles  Office  of  the  County 
Superintendent 

When  a  board  of  education  receives  a  complaint 
against  a  textbook,  it  should  neither  withdraw  the 
book  quietly  from  the  shelves  in  a  spirit  of  fear,  nor 
ignore  the  criticism  in  a  spirit  of  smug  satisfaction. 
Actually,  the  complaint  should  be  acknowledged  and 
investigated  in  accordance  with  carefully  planned 
procedures  already  established. 

Since  instructional  materials  used  word  and  picture 
symbols  to  present  and  develop  concepts  and  general¬ 
izations,  and  since  symbols  may  be  interpreted  diflFer- 
ently  by  different  jieople,  it  is  inevitable  that  there 
will  be  criticism  of  materials  adopted  for  use  in  the 
school. 

In  Los  Angeles  County,  Dr.  Trillingham  says,  this 
criticism  is  met  in  the  following  way:  In  order  to 
protect  individuals  and  agencies  who  may  be  involved 
in  criticism  which  may  be  found  to  be  unsubstantiated, 
the  investigating  committee  takes  precautions  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  leaks  of  name  or  title  of  the  book  under  in¬ 
vestigation.  After  completion  of  the  investigation, 
the  committee  prepares  a  report  for  the  County  Board 
of  Education.  The  Board,  after  reviewing  the  criticism 
and  the  investigators’  report,  notifies  the  complainant 
of  its  decision.  Should  the  textbook,  or  material,  be 
found  objectionable  and  withdrawn  from  the  ap¬ 
proved  lists,  notification  is  then  sent  to  publishers  or 
sponsors  and  to  school  personnel  involved  or  con¬ 
cerned  with  such  action. 


•  Schools  and  the  Public 


Do  educated  people  really  move  freedom 

forward?  No,  said  Daniel  D.  Mich,  editorial  director 
of  Look  magazine,  at  the  fourth  annual  Editor-Edu¬ 
cator  Conference  in  New  York,  sponsored  by  the 
Magazine  Publishers  Association  and  the  NEA. 

Mr.  Mich,  questioning  the  NEA  Centennial  slogan, 
“An  Educated  People  Moves  Freedom  Forward,”  re¬ 
phrased  it  to  mean,  “A  Trained  People  Will  Increase 
Our  Liberty.”  Then  he  observed  that  it  was  not  neces¬ 
sarily  so,  pointing  out  the  trained  scientists  of  Nazi 
Germany  and  Communist  Russia  who  knew  nothing 
about  freedom. 

They  are  educated  people  but  they  have  moved 
freedom  backward,  not  forward. 

“What  should  appall  us  even  more,”  he  said,  “is 
that  so-called  educated  people  are  doing  the  same 
thing  in  our  country.  Never  before  has  our  society 
contained  so  many  high  school  and  college  graduates. 
And  hardly  ever  before  has  our  traditional  freedom 
been  in  so  much  danger.  I  do  not  say  that  this  is 
entirely  the  fault  of  om*  educational  system.  The 
whole  society  must  bear  the  blame.  But  it  does  in¬ 
dicate  that  we  are  not  as  successful  in  training  people 
to  understand  freedom  as  we  are  in  training  them 


NEW  BOOKS 

FOR  LEISURE  READING  .  .  . 

The  Cultural  Life  of  the  American  Colonies,  by 
Louis  B.  Wright.  One  of  the  New  American 
Nations  Series,  this  is  a  highly  interesting,  pro¬ 
vocative  account  of  ideas,  manners  and  institu¬ 
tions  of  our  colonial  times.  Both  ends  of  the 
ladder  are  examined,  aristocrats  and  laborers, 
in  terms  of  cultural  interests  and  achievements, 
opportunity,  social  status,  national  origins  and 
geography.  Objective  and  fresh,  Mr.  Wright 
manages  to  deglamorize  much  of  the  colonial 
south,  put  New  Englanders  in  their  place  with¬ 
out  debunking.  Likely  to  be  a  classic.  Excellent 
also  for  advanced  American  history  classes, 
From:  Harper  &  Bros.,  49  East  33rd  St.,  N.Y. 
16.  292pp.  $5.00. 


to  build  houses,  create  nuclear  weapons  or  perform 
surgical  operations. 

“Why,”  Mr.  Mich  concluded,  “is  nobody  teaching 
today’s  students  that  there  is  no  security  without 
freedom?”  Mr.  Mich’s  remarks  are  quoted,  in  part,  in 
the  July  Nations  Schools. 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 


The  salary  gap  betivcen  the  A.B.  and  M.A. 

degrees  must  be  widened  if  classroom  teachers  are 
to  be  encouraged  to  do  further  study,  Mrs,  Charlotte 
Richards,  high  school  English  teacher  in  Femdale, 
Mich.,  told  a  recent  conference  on  Teacher  Education 
in  Washington.*  “It  is  necessary  to  break  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  having  the  master’s  minimum  a  mere  two  or 
three  hundred  dollars  above  the  bachelor’s  maximum. 
Upon  attaining  the  master’s  degree,  the  teacher 
should  immediately  be  put  on  the  master’s  salary 
scale,  which  should  call  for  larger  annual  increments.” 

Mrs.  Richards  called  for  more  teacher  participation 
in  personal  policy  discussion,  saying,  “The  very  fact 
that  the  board  of  education  and  the  superintendent 
are  willing  to  have  the  teachers  participate  in  policy¬ 
making  pays  them  the  implied  compliment  of  liaving 
enough  interest,  common  sense  and  perspective  to 
make  a  real  contribution.” 

At  present,  she  pointed  out  also,  “the  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  which  takes  care  of  the  minimum  in 
annual  salaries,  plays  no  part  in  the  setting  of  the 
maximum.  Few  places  today  allow  as  much  as  $1000 
annually  above  the  minimum  for  experience  in  another 
system;  therefore,  teachers  seldom  move  from  one 
system  to  another  after  the  fifth  year.”  Her  solution: 
If  these  restrictions  were  lifted,  and  teachers  receive 
full  service  credit  when  they  move,  “boards  of  edu¬ 
cation  might  find  it  necessary  to  ofiFer  much  higher 
maximum  salaries  in  order  to  hold  career  teachers.” 
•National  Commission  on  Teacher  Education  and 
Professional  Standards,  NEA,  12th  Annual  Confer¬ 
ence,  June  25-29,  Washington,  D.C. 
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•  Student  Points  of  View 


What  do  teen-agers  really  think?  For  15 

years  a  group  of  social  scientists  at  Purdue  University 
has  been  interviewing  thousands  of  American  teen¬ 
agers  all  over  the  country  as  to  their  attitudes  on 
hundreds  of  important  issues.  The  famous  Purdue 
Opinion  Polls  were  the  result.  Dr.  H.  H.  Remmers. 
who  instituted  the  research  study,  wrote:  “The  present 
generation  of  youth  of  high  school  age  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  carrying  on  the  business  of  life  tomorrow.  It 
is,  therefore,  of  great  practical  importance  to  obtain, 
if  possible,  a  continuous  inventory  of  their  views  on 
matters  of  common  concern  .  .  .” 

The  inventory  has  just  been  published  in  The  Am¬ 
erican  Teen-ager,  derived  from  what  the  teen-ager 
himself  says.  For  educators,  it  may  well  be  one  of 


the  most  interesting  and  important  summaries  of  the 
immediate  period.  For  example,  here  are  some  of  the 
teen-ager’s  beliefs:  Over  50%  believe  that 

—  Most  people  aren’t  capable  of  deciding  what’s  best 
for  themselves. 

—  We  should  help  Federal  and  local  police  maintain 
obedience  by  legalizing  wire  tapping  and  the  third 
degree. 

—  We  should  put  censorship  of  books,  movies,  radio 
and  TV  into  police  hands  to  protect  ourselves 
against  improper  thinking. 

—  The  proper  concern  of  people  is  physical  health. 
By  improving  our  bodies  we  improve  our  minds, 
since  physical  health  leads  to  mental  health.  After 
all,  lack  of  will  power,  not  germs,  causes  disease. 

The  American  Teen-ager,  by  H.IJ.  Remmers  and  D.H. 
Radler.  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  730  North  Meridian  St., 
Indianapolis  7,  Indiana.  2^pp.  Graphs,  charts.  $3.75. 


NO  TIME  LIKE  IT 

—  Lawrence  G.  Derthick, 

U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education 


It’s  time  for  school  again.  And  for  teachers 
and  children  and  their  parents,  too,  there  is  no  time 
quite  like  it.  Everywhere  across  the  broad  land,  in 
every  nook  and  comer,  there  is  a  hum  of  excitement 
in  the  air.  How  busy  everyone  has  been  getting 
ready— putting  buildings  in  order,  stocking  supplies, 
buying  school  shoes  and  clothes,  hurrying  home  from 
vacations,  having  the  first  teachers’  meeting  and  see¬ 
ing  each  other  again  after  a  joyous  summer  and  with 
high  hopes  and  expectations.  In  such  an  atmosphere 
to  wish  all  a  happy  new  school  year  is  a  privilege. 

From  the  little  beginner,  so  eager,  so  anxious  and 
so  excited,  all  through  the  successive  stages  of  school 
advancement,  children  these  days  like  school  and  are 
glad  to  be  back.  There  is  a  freshness  of  spirit  among 
teachers,  too,  that  says  we’ll  make  this  year  the  best 
of  all.  To  capture  and  keep  the  spirit  of  a  new  begin¬ 
ning  is  the  challenge  for  this  season. 

How  to  do  this  is  more  easily  said  than  done.  For 
to  say  it  one  needs  only  to  think  of  the  ways  of  the 
best  teacher  he  knows:  ways  of  love  and  understand¬ 
ing;  ways  of  caring  and  helping;  attractive  ways 
with  children  and  youth.  And  added  to  these  are  the 
spirit  of  creative  endeavor,  hard  but  stimulating  work 
with  each  other  to  improve  skills  and  methods  of 
teaching  and  evaluation— all  done  with  the  needs  of 
each  child  ever  present  in  mind  and  heart.  While 
these  things  are  indeed  more  easily  said  than  done. 


they  are  done,  day  in  and  day  out,  by  all  good  teachers 
who  have  learned  how  to  capture  and  keep  the  fresh¬ 
ness  and  enthusiasm  of  opening  days  the  whole  year 
through. 

Never  have  we  needed  a  mighty  effort  more.  From 
nursery  school  through  the  university  we  have  over¬ 
whelming  enrollments  constantly  increasing,  shortages 
of  staff,  inadequate  facilities,  substandard  salaries 
and  pressures  of  every  kind.  But  these  pressures  and 
problems  are  all  a  part  of  the  vast  awakening  to  the 
needs  of  the  schools  and  to  their  essential  nature  in 
making  our  Nation  strong.  Meanwhile,  we  who  teach 
must  keep  on  doing  the  best  we  can  with  what  we 
have  and  can  attain  to  turn  out  a  high  quality  product. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  world-wide  struggle  for 
the  minds  of  men.  On  democracy’s  side  we  must  use 
education  to  move  freedom  forward  at  home  and  in 
the  underdeveloped  nations  of  the  world  these  nations 
which  have  a  vast  potential  for  freedom  and  for  pros¬ 
perity,  which,  if  lost,  could  swing  the  balance  back  to 
slavery.  Let  us  never  forget  that  each  child  is  a 
precious  resource  and  each  school  is  of  vital  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  Nation  and  the  world.  Every  teacher 
should  have  a  sense  of  destiny  as  he  goes  about  his 
daily  tasks  and  should  remember  that  his  children 
must  be  prepared  for  the  side  of  freedom  to  enhance 
its  fKJwer  as  it  moves  forward  to  bless  men  every¬ 
where. 
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•  PhiloMophy  and  Goals 


Can  man  learn  to  live  with  his  inventions,  or 
must  he  perish  because  of  them?  This,  in  the  opinion 
of  Lewis  L.  Strauss,  chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  is  the  greatest  challenge  of  our  time. 
Mr.  Strauss,  speaking  at  the  dedication  of  Herbert 
Hoover’s  birthplace,  believes  that  man  can  meet  the 
challenge. 

His  proposal:  a  world-wide  conference  that  starts 
from  the  knowledge  of  what  men  would  lose— the  ac¬ 
cumulated  treasure  of  culture  and  civilization— if  the 
fruits  of  science  are  used  for  destruction. 


DISCIPLINE 

George  E.  Gardner,  PhD.,  M.D. 

Director,  Judge  Baker 
Guidance  Center,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


“To  this  conference  we  should  invite  those  far 
less  concerned  with  man’s  insatiable  curiosity  than 
with  his  civilized  survival,  with  the  cultivation  of 
his  art,  literature,  philosophy  and  history.  I  see  this 
as  a  great  gathering  to  ^^mich  we  will  ask  the  chief 
humanists  of  our  day  from  all  countries— the  philoso¬ 
phers,  historians,  sociologists,  theologians  and  all  the 
leaders  of  thought  whose  concern  is  with  man  rather 
than  the  physical  universe  which  man  inhabits.  It 
need  not  be  a  conference  great  in  numbers,  indeed 
it  should  not  be,  but  it  must  be  composed  of  scholars 
great  in  repute  and  honor  among  their  fellows.” 

Before  these  men,  Mr.  Strauss  suggested,  a  harried 
world  would  lay  its  problem:  It  there  a  way  to  peace? 


At  any  age  in  history  (or  in  any  society,  past  or 
present),  when  children  or  youth  seemed  to  be  evi¬ 
dencing  a  lack  of  respect  for  the  dicta  of  their  parents 
or  for  the  rules  and  admonitions  of  all  those  who 
exercise  authority  over  them,  in  any  of  those  mul¬ 
tiple  settings  in  which  children  must  move  to  develop, 
there  has  been  advanced  the  single,  simple  explan¬ 
ation  that  “they  need  discipline”  and  that  more  disci¬ 
pline  is  the  single  cure. 

What  has  been  true  in  the  past  is  true  today.  For 
in  this  past  decade  (and  increasingly  so  in  the  past 
five  years),  not  only  parents,  but  also  all  those  associ¬ 
ated  with  them  in  the  child  care  professions— e.g., 
teachers,  pediatricians,  recreation  and  playground 
supervisors,  juvenile  court  judges,  probation  officers 
and  all  other  groups  interested  in  child  welfare  and 
guidance— have  been  told  that  the  aiiplication  of 
“discipline”  would  end  once  and  for  all  the  seeming 
“psuedo  maturity,”  “lack  of  respect,”  and  “hyper¬ 
aggressiveness”  that  are  said  to  characterize  present- 
day  youth. 

Needless  to  say,  when  one  questions  closely  these 
advocates  of  “disciplinary  action”  as  to  just  what 
specific  ingredient  of  discipline  they  feel  is  the  pan¬ 
acea  for  these  alleged  widespread  behavioral  sins  and 
deviations  of  children  in  our  society,  they  inevitably 
suggest  corporal  punishment— the  frequent  laying  on 
of  the  hand,  the  fist  or  the  rod. 


•  i 


i 


•  i 


•  i 
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Before  considering  some  of  the  effects  using  corporal 
punishment  as  a  method  of  assuring  the  proper  disci¬ 
pline,  and,  in  turn,  the  proper  behavior  of  a  child,  let 
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us  consider  for  a  moment  what  “discipline”  is  of  the 
most  worth  to  any  human  being  and  how  it  is  attained. 

The  only  discipline  that  is  of  any  value  either  to 
the  individual  and  his  own  happiness  or  to  the  groups 
of  people  living  together  in  any  society  in  se//-disci- 
pline.  No  externally  applied  discipline  can  ever  be 
counted  upon  to  protect  the  individual  from  himself 
and  his  own  harmful  drives.  No  society  could  possibly 
supply  the  external  protection,  necessary  for  its  very 
existence  if  self-discipline  were  not  present  within  the 
great  majority  of  its  members.  Therefore,  it  is  to  the 
understanding  of  the  nature  of— and  inculcation  of— 
self-discipline  that  those  largely  concerned  with  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  child  (parents  and 
educators)  should  turn  their  attention. 

Self-discipline  depends  upon  the  establishment, 
within  the  individual,  of  a  set  of  mental  processes 
that  ensures  the  control  of  the  child’s  and  adult’s  in¬ 
stinctual  drives.  You  may  call  this  “mechanism  of 
control”  what  you  will— a  “conscience,”  a  “soul”  or 
a  “superego,”  but  its  functions,  its  method  of  develop¬ 
ment  and  its  expression  are  one  and  the  same.  Its 
establishment  is  one  of  the  major  developmental  tasks 
of  infancy;  its  maintenance  assures  our  mental  health 
and  adjustment. 

This  instrument  or  process  of  control  or  self-disci¬ 
pline  follows  a  definite  course  in  development  that 
includes,  seriatim,  a  set  of  tasks  or  problems  to  be 
solved  or  mastered  at  various  age  levels  in  childhood: 

1)  There  is  the  control  of  bodily  functions;  2)  the 
control  of  person-directed  aggression;  3)  the  incul¬ 
cation  of  a  “property-sense;”  4)  the  control  of 
pleasurable  drives  and  fantasies  to  the  end  that  “pre¬ 
cision-learning”  may  take  place;  5)  the  control  of 
the  multiple  infantile  or  early-child  components  of  the 
sexual  impulses  and  the  control  of  these  when  in  the 
aggregate  they  comprise  the  definite  sex  drive.  It  does 
not  need  to  be  emphasized  that  the  control  and  disci¬ 
pline  necessary  here  is  an  inner-control  and  a  self- 
discipline. 

But  it  is  necessary,  when  one  is  contemplating  or 
advocating  corporal  punishment  as  a  method  of  con¬ 
trolling  children  and  youth,  to  bear  in  mind  that  these 
inner  controls  are  established— or  they  fail  to  be  es¬ 
tablished— by  virtue  of  the  life  experiences  to  which 
the  child  is  subjected  and  particularly  by  virtue  of 
the  experiences  that  he  has  with  the  human  beings 
of  this  world,  with  parents  and  with  those  who  follow 
his  parents  in  authority  ( teachers )  and  with  collateral 
groups  (siblings  and  children  in  the  immediate  fam¬ 
ily).  From  these  experiences  with  parents  and  others, 
the  child  builds  his  concept  of  human  beings  as  a 


whole.  From  them,  also,  comes  his  concept  of  himself 
as  an  individual,  his  worth,  and,  finally,  the  roles  in 
behavior  that  he  should  play  to  maintain  his  own 
position  of  worth  in  his  own  eyes  and  in  the  estimate 
of  other  humans  about  him. 

The  incorporation  of  these  inner  concepts,  moti¬ 
vated  roles  and  controls  depends  on  the  presence  of 
at  least  two  conditions  attendant  upon  his  relation¬ 
ships  with  parents  and  with  all  people  in  authority, 
who  necessarily  must  insist  that  pleasures  (or  the 
immediate  gratification  of  pleasures)  must  be  given 
up  if  his  personality  growth  and  education  are  to  go 
forward.  The  first  requisite  is  that  they  be  in  their 
own  behavior  adequate  models  of  good  human  beings 
with  whom  one  can  identify  without  fear  and  with¬ 
out  guilt;  the  second  is  that  the^  “emotional  climate” 
that  exists  in  the  home  and  in  the  school  always  shall 
be  one  to  inculcate  within  the  child  a  sense  of  trust 
in  other  humans.  Only  under  such  circumstances  can 
control  and  self-discipline  emerge  within  the  grow¬ 
ing  child,  and  only  under  such  conditions  can  one 
expect  it  to  be  thereafter  maintained. 

Corporal  punishment  can  in  no  way  contribute  to 
the  establishment  or  maintenance  of  the  type  of 
discipline  which  we  desire.  It  cannot  do  so  for  vari¬ 
ous  reasons: 

1.  It  exemplifies  for  the  child  that  “person-direc¬ 
ted”  aggression  that  he  is  trying  desperately  to  give  up 
and  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  major  tasks  in  development 
that  we  have  set  for  him. 

2.  It  shows  him  that  human  beings  when  frustra¬ 
ted  can  be  vicious  and  not  at  all  the  model  of  “human” 
that  parents  and  teachers  say  that  they  wish  him  to 
be.  But  upon  the  corporal  punisher  himself  befalls 
an  equally  mentally  unhealthy  fate  in  that  (a)  he 
himself  “regresses”  and  falls  victim  to  that  impulse 
that  mature  people  must  hold  under  control  day  after 
day,  namely,  the  “re-personalization”  of  their  aggres¬ 
sive  tendencies  with  the  attendant  severe  feelings  of 
guilt;  and  (b)  through  such  an  infantile  expression 
the  punisher’s  feelings  of  guilt  set  up  within  him  a 
“neurotic  cycle”;  i.e.,  he  must  justify  the  corporal 
punishment  meted  out  by  noting  ( even  seeking  proof 
that  such  was  “needed,”  and  then,  when  self-convinced 
that  it  was  needed,  it  justifies  only  further  and  greater 
punishment  of  a  like  sort. 

And  so  it  goes  with  the  recrudescence  within  hu¬ 
mans  of  the  immature  expressions  of  unsublimated  de¬ 
sires  for  corporal  and  physical  punishments  of  other 
humans.  In  the  simple,  dyadic  relationship  of  the 
parent  or  teacher  and  the  child,  these  desires  can 
block  the  hoped-for  development  of  the  child;  in  the 
more  complex  societal  relationships  of  groups  of  man¬ 
kind  dealing  with  their  fellows,  justification  of  these 
neurotic  needs  is  sought  even  as  speciously  for  the 
gas  chamber  and  the  gallows. 

Only  discipline  or  punishment  applied  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  expressed  and  felt  love  can  lead  to  that  self- 
discipline  and  seZf-control  that  is  established  in  any 
individual,  young  or  old,  in  order  that  he  may 
preserve  that  context  of  love— from  one  or  from  the 
the  multitude— forever. 
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•  Guidance 

Don’t  ijsolate  handicapped  children,  warns 
Herman  R.  Goldberg,  director  of  special  education 
in  the  Rochester  (N.Y. )  schools.  The  trend  is  toward 
putting  handicapped  children  into  the  same  classes 
as  others,  whenever  possible. 

“There  are  still  some  cities  that  are  planning  separ¬ 
ate  schoolhouses  in  which  all  types  of  handicapped 
children  would  be  herded  together,”  he  pointed  out. 

Dr.  Goldberg  spoke  at  the  annual  convention  of 
the  International  Council  for  Exceptional  Children. 

A  new  rei^earch  program  to  find  gifted 
kids  has  been  announced  by  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin.  The  experimental  project  is  aimed  at  finding 
superior  students  as  they  enter  high  school  and  to 
guide  their  development  through  college  graduation. 

The  project  takes  the  form  of  a  Guidance  Labora¬ 
tory  for  Superior  Students.  So  far  11  high  schools 
in  Wisconsin  have  cooperated  by  enrolling  two  or 
three  of  their  best  students  each  year  in  the  program. 

These  students  come  to  the  Wisconsin  campus  with 
their  parents  or  members  of  their  high  school  staff 
for  two  days  of  interviews  and  testing.  On  the  basis 
of  the  findings,  members  of  the  Guidance  Lab  confer 
with  each  student’s  teachers,  principal  and  parents 
in  an  effort  to  aid  in  the  development  of  the  student 
through  the  eight  years  of  his  high  school  and  college 
education.  The  program  covers  students  in  all  areas 
of  interest. 

“With  the  cooperation  of  parents,  grade  and  high 
school  teachers,  the  program  seeks  first  to  find  die 
superior  student;  then  to  test  and  study  or  weigh  him 
or  her  on  the  basis  of  both  record  and  performance 
in  learning;  and  finally,  if  the  student  measures  up 
to  superior  standards,  to  make  available  expert  coun¬ 
sel  and  guidance,  and  financial  aid  if  necessary, 
through  college,”  said  the  joint  director  of  the  project,- 
Dr.  Clyde  M.  Brown,  of  Wisconsin’s  College  of  En¬ 
gineering. 


•  Adult  Education 

The  lack  of  teaching  materials  in  fundamen¬ 
tal  adult  education  is  “embarrassing,”  states  Dr.  Am¬ 
brose  Galiver,  chief  of  the  adult  education  section, 
U.S.  OflBce  of  Education.  “Literally  hundreds  of  peo¬ 
ple  come  here  from  other  countries  to  find  out  and 
get  help  from  what  we  are  doing  in  fundamental 
and  literary  adult  education,”  he  said. 

Such  materials  would  be  of  help,  also,  to  hundreds 
of  our  own  nationals  who  go  abroad  to  work  in  techni¬ 
cal  assistance  programs.  “We  are  embarrassed  be¬ 
cause  we  don’t  have  things  pulled  together,”  the 
educator  admitted. 

The  literacy  problem  is  increasing  rather  than 
decreasing.  Dr.  Galiver  pointed  out.  Each  year  some 
15,000  youths  registering  with  their  draft  boards  are 
found  to  be  functionally  illiterate. 


“Illiteracy  is  not  a  sectional  or  a  racial  problem. 
It  is  a  national.  The  movement  of  people  from  rural 
to  urban  centers,  from  south  to  north  or  west,  adds 
to  the  national  character  of  the  problem.” 

In  1950,  Dr.  Caliver  said,  there  were  7,312,000 
whites  and  2,312,000  nonwhites  of  25  years  of  age  and 
above  who  had  completed  less  than  five  school  years. 


•  The  L.eamer 

Ability  tcst§  for  kindergarten  placement 

will  be  given  up  this  fall  in  New  York  City  schools, 
Florence  Beaumont,  Associate  Superintendent,  has 
announced.  Instead  of  giving  tests  in  the  kinder¬ 
garten  to  select  children  of  superior  ability  for  place¬ 
ment  in  rapid  classes  of  the  first  grades,  the  schools 

will  now  rely  largely  on  the  judgment  of  the  teacher 
and  the  principal.  At  the  same  time,  placement  in 
rapid  classes  will  be  tentative  and  subject  to  change. 

“Experience  has  shown  that  results  of  group  tests 
given  to  children  during  the  kindergarten  year  are 
not  always  indicative  of  their  ability,”  Miss  Beau¬ 
mont  pointed  out.  Also,  group  testing  has  created 
emotional  problems  in  some  children  of  this  age 
group  as  a  result  of  the  tests. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
First  Steps  in  Reading  English,  btj  C.M.  Gibson  and  I.A. 
Richards.  Pocket  Books,  Inc.,  630  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  20.  164pp. 
Ulus.  Paper.  35c.  (A  book  for  beginning  readers  of  all  ages, 
it  begins  with  simple  statements  using  only  seven  letters, 
accompanied  by  illustrating  pictures.  Up  to  page  70  it  uses 
only  half  the  alphabet  by  which  stress  is  placed  on  learning 
the  alphabet  thoroughly.) 


•  Higher  Education 

Stop  emphasizing  college  degrees  and  pay 

more  attention  to  meeting  individual  educational 
needs,  warned  Devereux  C.  Josephs,  chairman  of  the 
President’s  Committee  on  Education  Beyond  the  High 
School. 

“Indications  are  that  there  should  be  less  emphasis 
on  conventional  courses,”  he  stated.  “More  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  individual  to  pursue  his  own  education 

should  be  given.  If  students  are  not  going  into  the 
professions,  degrees  should  be  less  important.” 

Selective  Service  helps  scholarship,  reveals 
a  ten-year  study  made  by  Columbia.  Military  service 
may  turn  out  to  one  of  the  most  beneficial  activities 
for  college  “flunk-outs.” 

The  Columbia  study  showed  that  students  who 
failed  academically  and  were  later  readmitted  to  the 
university  did  14%  better  in  making  good  on  the 
second  try  if  they  spent  the  intervening  time  in  the 
armed  forces. 


f 
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“The  data  seems  to  reveal,”  a  college  spokesman 
said,  “that  the  actual  length  of  the  redemption  period 
(six  months,  a  year,  two  years  or  more)  does  not  have 
as  much  significance  as  the  interim  occupation.” 

Columbia  has  a  policy  of  giving  a  second  chance 
to  students  who  fail  but  “demonstrate  improvement 
in  attitude  and  work  habits.” 


•  Student  Activities 


The  teen-ager  is  an  economic  giant,  reported 
Sylvia  Porter  recently  in  her  column.  Miss  Porter, 
the  well-known  financial  columnist,  gathered  statis¬ 
tics  to  prove  her  point: 

—  During  the  summer  the  teen-age  working  force  was 
approximately  10  million  kids. 

—  In  1957,  teen-agers  will  receive  over  $9  billions  in 
earnings,  allowances  and  gifts. 

—  This  year  teen-agers  will  control  the  saving  and 
spending  of  25%  of  all  incomes.  (Some  estimates 
place  the  percentage  as  high  as  one  third.  Miss 
Porter  says.) 

Consequently,  the  teen-ager  has  become  a  big  busi¬ 
ness  for  bankers,  industrialists,  others.  More  than  4.3 
million  children  in  12,(XX)  schools  are  depositing  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  banks  via  savings  plans.  And, 
as  Miss  Porter  points  out,  some  of  the  big  motor 
car  manufacturers  are  appealing  to  the  high  school 
boy  as  a  used  car  buyer— preparing  him  for  the  big 
plunge  into  new  cars. 


Why?  Miss  Porter  says  there  never  was  a  youth 
market  like  this.  “Todays  teen-ager  is  a  breed  unlike 
his  parents,  for  these  youngsters  were  bom  in  a  cycle 
of  unprc*cedented  prosperity  and  full  employment,  of 
free  spending  and  free  borrowing.” 

Too,  these  youngsters  look  upon  job-holding  in  a 
new  way.  They  work  during  summers  not  just  because 
they  want  extra  money— they  work  because  it  is  the 
“social”  thing  to  do. 

In  conclusion.  Miss  Porter  quotes  Eugene  Gilbert, 
of  the  Gilbert  Youth  Research  Co.,  who  polled  5000 
children:  “We  asked  children  of  six  and  seven  to 
identify  currency  and  coins.  The  one  item  they  could 
all  identify  was  the  dollar  bill.  Some  of  them  had 
never  seen  a  penny.  It’s  a  trend  of  the  times.” 


•  Attilio-Visual 


•  • 


Eleetronics  can  improve  instruction  is  the 

conclusion  reached  in  an  experimental  unit  of  the 
St.  Scholastica  Academy,  operated  by  the  Benedictine 
nuns,  in  Covington,  Louisiana.  At  the  end  of  the 

first  year,  phenomenal  gains  in  academic  achievement 
among  elementary  school  children  were  noted.  Al¬ 
though  the  data  obtained  may  not  be  statistically  cor¬ 
rect,  since  no  control  units  were  used,  the  results 
were  significant  enough  for  the  Fund  for  the  Advance¬ 


ment  of  Education  to  finance  a  six-week  summer  ses¬ 
sion  this  summer  for  other  educators  to  study  the 
methods  employed. 

How  it  was  done:  Both  teacher’s  and  pupils’  desks 
were  wired  for  sound.  The  teacher  could  talk  to  any 
student  by  pulling  a  lever  or  pressing  a  button.  Each 
pupil  had  a  set  of  earphones  and  could  listen  to  tape 
recordings  of  lessons.  The  teacher  presided  at  an 
intricate  console,  resembling  a  church  organ  and  tele¬ 
phone  switchboard  combined.  On  her  desk  were  four 
tape-recording  players,  30  or  more  levers  and  an 
equal  number  of  buttons. 

Children  in  the  school  were  found  to  have  done 
two  or  more  years’  academic  work  in  one,  measured 

by  standardized  tests.  In  the  first  grade,  some  of  the 
pupils  were  reading  at  fourth-grade  level.  At  the 
end  of  the  third  grade,  many  children  were  doing  the 
equivalent  of  sixth-grade  work. 

Through  the  tape  recordings,  a  teacher  can  con¬ 
duct  four  simultaneous  lessons  in  a  single  classroom. 

In  this  way  teachers  can  give  four  different  levels 
of  instruction,  thus  meeting  individual  needs  in  a 
more  satisfactory  manner. 


•  School  Plant 


A  school  plant  has  heen  defined  as  “a  piece 
of  ground  with  a  roof  over  part  of  it,”  writes  Walter 
D.  Cocking  in  a  new  book.  The  school  plant  of  the 
future  will  have  a  lot  of  ground-land  is  the  only  part 
of  that  school  plant  that  neither  deteriorates  or  wears 
out,  he  concludes.  It  only  increases  in  money  value. 

We  are  only  now  beginning  to  realize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  outdoors  in  the  growth  and  development 
of  people.  The  outdoors  is  “truly  one  of  the  greatest 
educative  factors  we  possess.”  More  than  any  indoor 
classroom  it  creates  the  environmental  situations 
which  are  so  important  for  constructive  development. 

How  does  the  school  fit  into  this  pattern?  Mr. 
Cocking  visualizes  the  elementary  school  of  the  future 
as  not  of  one  large  building  but  several,  each  large 
enough  to  accommodate  50-60  children  and  four  or 
five  teachers  or  guides.  Each  building  will  be  a  whole. 
Cells  and  separate  spaces  will  be  eliminated.  Neces¬ 
sary  subdivisions  will  be  created  by  space  dividers 
that  can  be  changed  at  will. 

Finally,  Mr.  Cocking  says,  if  climatic  conditions 
could  be  controlled,  truly  the  ideal  elementary  school 
of  the  future  would  be  mainly  outdoors.  Land  is 

necessary  for  school  buildings  and  lots  of  it.  We  have 
made  a  good  start  in  the  last  few  years-the  trend 
must  be  continued. 

Education  2000  A.D.  A  Series  of  Lectures  on  Perspec¬ 
tive  Elementary  Education,  edited  by  Clarence  W. 
Hunnicutt.  Syracuse  University  Press,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

321pp.  Paper.  Apply.  (A  series  of  lectures  on  trends 
in  elementary  education-focus,  curriculum,  problems 
of  leadership,  others— by  such  leaders  in  elementary 
education  as  Francis  Keppel,  Daniel  Prescott,  Paul 
Witty,  James  L.  Hymes,  Jr.  and  many  others.) 
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•  Panorama 


California  The  minutes  of  the  school  board  of 
the  Fontana  Unified  School  District  recently  con¬ 
tained  a  policy  decision  that  made  eyebrows  go  up 
all  over  Fontana.  The  decision:  The  board  voted 
unanimously  to  refuse  school-district  transportation 
for  pregnant  girls.  The  reason,  Supt.  Ferdinand  J. 
Kiesel  explained,  was  because  there  were  five  married 
—and  pregnant— girls  in  high  school.  Fontana’s  streets 
were  in  various  stages  of  repairs,  and  the  board  de¬ 
cided  it  would  be  better  if  the  five  girls  did  not 
jounce  over  the  rough  roads  in  school  buses. 

Washington^  D.C.  The  Senate  subcommittee  on 
juvenile  delinquency  has  discarded  many  traditional 
causes  of  child  crime  in  its  last  report.  The  new  re¬ 
port  summarizes  all  previous  reports  and  outlines 
nearly  all  Federal,  state  and  local  measures  to  con¬ 
trol  delinquency.  The  report’s  conclusion:  Lack  of 
organized  recreation,  poor  housing  and  low  economic 
status  are  not  real  factors  in  delinquency.  Instead 
the  committee  blamed  weak  family  life  and  the  lack 
of  trained  psychiatrists,  social  workers,  other  thera¬ 
peutic  forces  to  prevent  or  cure  the  personality  prob¬ 
lems  arising  from  family  and  social  strains  at  all 
economic  levels. 

•  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  (U.S.  House  of 
Representatives)  has  proposed  a  new  bill  that  would 
apply  a  10%  manufacturer’s  excise  tax  on  educational 
type  record  and  transcription  players,  tape  recorders 
and  players.  While  schools  and  other  agencies  not 
subject  to  Federal  taxation  could  obtain  relief  from 
the  tax  by  filling  out  exemption  certificates,  the  new 
tax  would  have  a  noticeable  effect  on  A-V  business, 
and  in  the  end  education  would  suffer.  There  is  some 
doubt  that  the  Senate  will  get  to  the  bill  this  session. 
In  the  meantime,  the  National  Audio-Visual  Associa¬ 
tion  is  fighting  the  measure  tooth  and  nail. 

Michigan  Michigan  at  present  is  the  only  state 
where  youngsters  under  18  are  required  to  take  a 
driver’s  training  course  before  they  obtain  a  driver’s 
license.  Michigan  schools  consequently  are  teaching 
70,000  students  how  to  drive  with  a  42-hour  classtime 
course.  12  hours  are  spent  on  the  history,  physiology, 
psychology,  anatomy,  economics  and  sociology  of  man 
and  automobile.  Topics  included  in  class  discussion: 
auto  maintenance,  insurance  and  liability  problems, 
traffic  regulations.  Disciplinary  problems  are  likely 
to  bring  down  upon  the  offender’s  head  a  500- word 
essay  on  “windshield  wipers.”  The  second  misde¬ 
meanor  may  mean  writing  a  1000-word  essay  about 
automobile  cigarette  lighters. 

Wisconsin  A  Madison  teacher  asked  her  students 
what  their  fathers  did  for  a  living.  One  boy  replied 
that  his  father  was  a  teacher— but  didn’t  teach.  “He 
does  have  a  job  though,”  the  boy  insisted.  “He  sort 
of  teaches  teachers  how  to  teach  teachers.”  The  boy’s 
father?  Eugent  McPhee,  director  of  all  Wisconsin 
state  teachers’  colleges. 


iVetr  Classroom 
material 


A  Trip  to  Washington  by  Free  Film  Loan  .  .  . 
is  Alice  in  Washin^on,  a  travel  fantasy  on  the 
Nation’s  capitol  ana  surrounding  area.  Featuring 
the  Lewis  Carroll  character  of  Alice,  this  Ameri¬ 
can  Airlines  visit  to  Washington  is  a  departure 
from  usual  travelogs.  Apply  to  Association  Films, 
Inc.,  Broad  at  Elm,  Ridgefield,  N.J.  19  min.  Color. 

How  Medicine  Developed  Through  History  .  .  . 
is  ably,  simply  illustrated  in  Men  of  Medicine,  by 
Katherine  B.  Shippen.  Begins  5000  years  ago, 
traces  histoiy  of  medical  advances  through  great 
men  of  medicine,  showing  how  each  contributed 
through  his  own  discoveries  and  practices.  From 
Sumeria  to  Salk.  Excellent  for  school  hbraries, 
science  students.  From:  Viking  Press,  625  Madison 
Ave.,  N.Y.  22.  220pp.  Index.  $3.50. 

Superb  Reference  Work  for  English  ...  is  tlie 
new  two-volume  set  of  Chapman’s  Homer,  edited 
by  Allardyce  Nicoll.  The  source  for  Keats’  “On 
First  Looking  into  Chapman’s  Homer,’’  this  au¬ 
thoritatively  edited,  textually  sound  edition  con¬ 
tains  not  only  the  Odyssey  but  the  Iliad  as  well. 
Useful  reference  for  both  English,  lit.  and  Latin 
classes.  English  is  Elizabethan,  but  not  difficult 
for  secondary  school  students.  Bollingen  Series. 
From:  Pantheon  Books,  333  Sixth  Ave.,  N.Y.  14. 
1394pp.  Indexes.  Gloss.  Two  vols.  $10.00. 

New  Free  Guide  to  Using  the  Encyclopedia 
.  .  .  is  available  in  quantities  for  distribution 
among  teachers.  The  Encyclopedia  -  A  Key  to 
Effective  Teaching  develops  the  thesis  that  en¬ 
cyclopedias  are  a  key  to  curriculum  enrichment, 
particularly  in  reference  to  the  gifted  child.  De¬ 
signed  to  help  teachers  make  best  use  of  reference 
books.  From:  American  Textbook  Publishers  Insti¬ 
tute.  Box  133,  G.P.O.,  N.Y.  1.  48pp.  Paper.  Free. 

A  Tale  of  Nice  Witches  ...  for  ages  8-12  is 
told  in  Miss  Grimsbee  Is  a  Witch,  by  Gerald 
Weales.  A  fantasy  that  children  will  love,  it  teaches 
children  that  imagination  is  an  enriching  experi¬ 
ence.  Excellent  for  reading  aloud.  Recommended. 
Good  illustrations  by  Lita  Scheel.  From:  Atlantic- 
Little  Brown  &  Co.,  34  Beacon  St.,  Boston  6, 
Mass.  123pp.  $2.75. 

Custer’s  Last  Stand  .  .  .  the  exciting  life  of  the 
U.S.  Army  in  19th  century  West  subduing  Plains 
Indians,  Sitting  Bull,  is  realistically  told  by  Mar¬ 
garet  Leighton  in  Comanche  of  the  Seventh.  Story 
is  told  fictionally  but  factually  accurate,  centered 
around  Comanche,  Major  Keough’s  buckskin  horse, 
the  sole  survivor  of  Custer’s  last  stand.  For  boys 
12-16  especially.  From:  Farrar,  Straus  &  Cudahy, 
101  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  3.  206pp.  Ulus.  $3.00. 

A  Classic  Account  of  Pilgrim  Settlement  .  .  . 
is  The  Story  of  the  “Old  Colony”  of  New  Ply¬ 
mouth,  by  Samuel  Eliot  Morison.  Winner  of  the 
Thomas  A.  Edison  Annual  Children’s  Book  Award 
for  Special  Excellence,  Admiral  Morison’s  detailed 
account  takes  Pilgrims  through  settlement  to  1692. 
Drawn  from  Bradford,  others,  this  is  best  account 
available  for  ages  12  up.  Sensibly  documented. 
Indispensable  for  American  history,  social  studies 
classes.  Highly  recommended.  From:  Alfred  A. 
Knopf,  501  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22.  296pp.  Index. 
Ulus.  $3.50. 
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